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PROFESSOR F. MAX MUELLER'S THEORY OF 
THE SELF. 

THE PFERDEBUERLA. 

AN INTERESTING DISCUSSION of philosophical problems 
- in a popular form appeared lately in the Deutsche Rundschau 
under the strange title of Das Pferdebiirla by Prof. F. Max Mfiller. 
In it the famous Oxford Professor prints a letter from a German- 
American reader of his in Pennsylvania, who, being a native of Si- 
lesia and a farmer plowing his fields with horses, not with oxen, 
signs himself Das schlesische Pferdebiirla. The letter of our Penn- 
sylvanian countryman is an exquisite piece of common sense ; it is 
in many respects crude, but shows a healthy disposition of mind 
and an excellent temper. He has had many troubles to encounter 
in life, but has never lost his good humor. Considering the transi- 
ency of life, he does not mind the buffets of outrageous fortune and 
is prepared to meet the end joyfully. He finds that the evil in the 
world is constitutional and indispensable. Thus he hails badness 
as well as stupidity, for life would be tedious if all people were 
virtue-machines. As matters are, he says, we enjoy the merry fight 
and cherish dear ideals in our bosom. He expresses his joy at the 
liberalism of the Professor, but he doubts whether he is truly free, 
which he expresses in such sentences as these : 

"Max, du bist vielleicht auch noch ein Gottesfabler. Die englische Atmo- 
sphere mag dir zur Entschuldigung dienen ! . . . Max, ein ganz Freier bist du immer 
noch nicht." 1 

1 There is a special touch of humor in PferdebOrla's employment of the famil- 
iar du with the great Oxford Professor. 
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Prof. F. Max Miiller is one of the most accomplished contro- 
versionalists not only of the present time but of all times ; and if 
he understands anything he understands the art of condescension. 
He can argue condescendingly with dukes and other personages 
of high social rank, but it requires a special grace to condescend 
to the Pferdebiirla, and the Professor has succeeded in doing it. 
He replied to the Pferdebiirla's criticism in a long private letter, 
which, however, remained unanswered up to the publishing date 
of the June number of the Deutsche Rundschau. Did the Pferde- 
biirla die in the meantime, or was the letter not properly addressed? 
We cannot tell. 

The humor which pervades the controversy between the Pferde- 
biirla and the Professor is merely an external feature, the essence 
of the controversy is quite serious and of a deep interest, philo- 
sophical as well as practical. The Pferdebiirla sums up his opin- 
ion in these words (pp. 204-205): 

' ' Modern life is for every one who has an open mind a real high school. Max 
all the German scholars, or at least the majority of them, are still under the illu- 
sion that man's spirit is a prius. Not at all, Max ! Spirit is a development, a phe- 
nomenon of evolution. One should think it impossible that a thinking man who 
has ever observed a child could be of another opinion. Why shall we seek ghosts 
behind matter. Spirit is a function of living organisms, and a goose and a chicken 
possess it also. But why, Max, should we not merrily be satisfied with the limits 
of our cognition, as conditioned by experience, and surrender the infamous fable- 
making and tyrannical lies ? The sole love which I at my fiftieth year still cherish 
in my bosom is the unsatiable, dear longing for that truth which fate has de- 
nied us." 

The Pferdebiirla is an unschooled but by no means an ignorant 
man. His education is apparently autodidactic and unsystematic, 
but he is well read and knows not only such works as Omar Khay- 
yam but also Schopenhauer and Diihring. He appears to contra- 
dict himself by first positively declaring that spirit is a develop- 
ment, that it is useless to hunt for ghosts, that we must surrender 
the invention of fables and lies, and then speaks of his longing for 
the truth which fate has denied us. If the views he proclaims are 
not the truth, how can he wind up the confession of his faith with 
the declaration that truth is not forthcoming? And if there is mys- 
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tery left, why does he not recognise the fact that there is a reason 
for inventing fables. His philosophy must be very one-sided for 
"the truth which fate has denied him," remains after fifty years 
still his sole love and he cherishes it dearly in his bosom. 

PROF. F. MAX MUELLER. 

Now, we ask : What has the great Sanskrit scholar to say in 
reply to the Pferdebiirla's criticism? The Professor gives the Penn- 
sylvania farmer all the information he asks for, and sets forth his 
reasons for still believing in ghosts. 

Prof. F. Max Miiller's letter to the Pferdeburla is interesting 
because it is the quintessence of his philosophy and the gist of his 
religious confession of faith. 

Prof. F. Max Miiller is a philologist, and his whole method of 
thought is philological. His philosophical arguments are ultimately 
based on reflexions upon linguistical relations. He recognises the 
permanence of universal types such as dogs, men, trees, etc. These 
types, or Platonic ideas, are the thoughts behind the things, and 
the great philologist argues: "If there are rational thoughts in 
nature, there must be also a rational thinker," and this rational 
thinker must be "in, above, and behind nature." 

The same argument is repeated in other forms with reference 
to natural selection, evolution, and every event that takes place, 
especially in man's activity of the senses. If there is natural selec- 
tion, there must be, according to Prof. Max Miiller, some one who 
selects ; for there can be no choice without a chooser, and every 
happening presupposes an agent that causes it. Seeing, hearing, 
touching, would be impossible if there were not a receiver of sen- 
sations. 

Prof. F. Max Miiller's theory is a very old theory ; it is the 
doctrine of Self as taught in ancient Brahmanism ; and he frankly 
confesses that it is practically the same doctrine as the theory of 
the ghost-soul. He adds : " Ohne solches Seelengespenst kom- 
men wir nicht aus ! " 

Prof. F. Max Miiller's ghost is not as substantial as the ghosts 
of spiritualists, but it is just as real. It is not definite, but quite in- 
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definite, and would thus be very accommodating ; but its existence 
is nevertheless earnestly insisted upon. It is practically nothing 
but a personification of the unknown quantity, which cannot be 
found in matter and energy. The Professor says : 

' ' Names do not name him. That is true. Perhaps it had been better to call 
him x or the Unknown One. But if we only know what we mean, why not call 
him spirit or sjtiritus, i. e., breath. You call him the spook, or Seelenges$enst. 
The Brahmans seem to me to have found the best expression, they call him the 
Urgrund of the soul, of the ego, * Self ' and the Urgrund of the non-ego of -the 
world-soul, of God, the highest Self. They go further, and regard both these two 
Selfs as ultimately the same Self. " 

The theory of self, or, as it is called in Sanskrit, "atman," 
dominated the philosophy of India until Buddha came and taught 
the doctrine of the "anatman," basing upon the illusoriness of the 
notion of self his ethics of universal compassion and love. Bud- 
dhism flourished for about a thousand years in India, and this period 
was the age of highest development of Indian art, science, and poe- 
try. Even the ancient productions of Brahmanical literature re- 
ceived their final shape during the Buddhist period of Indian his- 
tory. After Buddhism was expelled from India, the philosophy of 
the atman was systematised by Shankara, and became again pre- 
dominant in the minds of the Hindus. Modern Hinduism is sat- 
urated with the belief in the atman, and all Hindu religion to-day 
is practically an atman philosophy mythologically expressed. 

What is the atman theory weighed in the balance of science? 

The assumption of a self within, above, and behind things is 
simply the reification (or hypostatisation) of the unity that origi- 
nates by a combination. It is a personification of actions and pro- 
cesses and may thus be considered as mythology taken seriously. A 
wrong interpretation of language is perhaps at the bottom of the 
whole mistake. We say "the wind blows," and the metaphysical 
philosopher would have to regard this process, which is nothing 
but air in motion, as an action performed by an agent. There is 
the blowing that takes place and there is the wind, which is the 
agent that does the blowing. Sensations take place in the eye, 
thoughts are being thought in the brain. They are, according to 
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Prof. F. Max Muller, actions of a seer, a hearer, a thinker, who is 
the self of the man, who is that which is behind his soul, who is his 
atman. When we ask ourselves, What is a watch? we come to the 
conclusion that the watch is not the dial, nor the hands, nor the 
spring, nor the wheels ; but a peculiar combination of all these 
parts so arranged that the spring carries the hands around on the 
dial in a regular and definite adjustment to point out the time. Ac- 
cording to the atman theory we ought to say, Here are a number of 
wheels, a spring, a dial, and hands, none of these parts is the watch. 
The watch itself is an unknown quantity within, above, and behind 
the watch, and we call it "the watch in itself" or "the atman of 
the watch," or the "watch-self." As to the actions of all these 
parts we ought to know that not the spring exercises a pressure, 
but the watch-self in the spring ; and not the hands turn round the 
dial, but the watch-self turns in the hands. 

The Buddhist philosopher, Nagasena, has brought out the an- 
atman theory very clearly in his discussion with King Milinda in 
the carriage simile. The sage claims that persons are "name and 
form " and nothing else, not selfs possessing a name and form, and 
Milinda challenges him on the ground that this theory implies the 
non-existence of personality. Nagasena asks the king concerning 
all the parts of the carriage — whether they are the carriage, and 
when he denies these questions, he concludes (in the same way as 
the king did concerning the non-existence of personality) that the 
carriage must be non-existent. This reductio ad absurdum proves 
that the personality of man too is a combination of certain qualities 
and the assumption that there is a self within, above, and behind 
the man is redundant. The anatman theory does not deny either 
the reality of the carriage or of personalities, it only denies that the 
unities which originate through combination are selfs, atmans, or 
things in themselves. 

The philosophy of the Brahmans is (to use a modern term) 
metaphysicism ; Buddhism is anti-metaphysical. The metaphys- 
ical philosopher is a philologist who reifies the words which he 
has coined by abstraction to denote actions or combinations or uni- 
versal types. Thus reality appears to him as merely phenomenal 
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and the word by which he denotes this reality, the thought (or 
noumenori) which signifies it, is supposed to be the reality behind 
the phenomenal appearance. The reality behind the phenomenal 
is therefore called the noumenal, or thought-existence, and thus 
while reality is degraded into a mere sham, the mental reflexion of 
things is supposed to be the sole true reality. 

This theory leads to a dualistic world-conception which divides 
the world into the noumenal and the phenomenal. A monistic 
view is regained only by a mental annihilation of the phenomenal. 
The corollaries of this view as characterised by Prof. Max Miiller 
are as follows : 

" What do we do with our senses ? They seem to be our wings, but if closely 
analysed they are our fetters, our prison walls." 

"We live in a prison, in a den, as was said already by Plato." 

" Some philosophers say : Indeed our senses may be limited, but our under- 
standing, and especially our reason, are unlimited ; and they recognise nothing that 
would surpass them (understanding and reason)." 

' ' There is nothing that justifies us in saying that this self has had a beginning 
and that it will have an end. The ego had a beginning, so has the persona, the 
temporal mask which develops in the present life, but not the self which wears the 
mask." 

"Everything which is called ego, personality, character, etc., has developed 
upon earth ; it is earthly, but not the self. 

"What remains is the eternally One (das e-wig Eine) 1 , the eternal self, which 
without beginning and without end animates all of us. 

" The self is the bond which unites all souls, the red thread which runs through 
all existence, and the recognition of which alone affords us a recognition of our 
true being. 

" * Know thyself ' means to us no longer know thy ego, but know what lies be- 
yond the ego, know the self — the self which runs through the whole world, through 
all hearts, which is the same for all men, the same for the highest and the deepest, 
the same for creator and creature, the dtman of the Veda, the oldest and truest 
word for God. 

"Fellow-man is fellow-self." 

Speaking of evolution, and of his adversaries who advocate the 
ape-theory of the origin of species, Prof. F. Max Muller says : 

■A better translation might be "the eternal onehood." 
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"They have taught us that the body in which we live was first a simple cell. 
What the word ' first ' in this connexion may mean is another matter which need 
not concern us here , but this cell was really what the word signifies, the cella of a 
silent hermit, the self. 

"Within this cell there is a shining point (ein heller Punkt), and beyond this 
shining point our microscopes cannot go, although whole worlds may be contained 
in it. 

"If we accept the cell- theory in its ultimate conception, what sense can there 
be in the late Henry Drummond's proposition (in his Ascent of Man, p. 187) that 
the progenitors of birds and the progenitors of men were at a very remote period 
one and the same ? Would not a little quantum of strict logical thought at once 
cut off the bold hypothesis that we derive our origin directly or indirectly from a 
menagerie. Every man and also the whole of mankind has passed through its own 
uninterrupted evolution on its own account. No man, no human cell originates in 
the womb of an ape or any animal, but only in the womb of a human mother 
fecundated by a human father. Man does not owe his origin to an abortion. " 

* 

* * 

Having recapitulated some salient features of the atman theory 
which as stated by both Shankara-charya and Prof. F. Max Muller, 
stand in contradiction to modern science, we ask, "Is the notion 
of a self a mere illusion, or is there a truth hidden in it? 

We believe there is a truth hidden in the idea of a self, for 
while there are no things in themselves, the organisms and other 
unities which originate by combination are not nonentities. They 
are realities. The Brahmanical atman conception of the self is an 
inflated value, but the self of a man, his personality, is a very im- 
portant fact. There is no metaphysical self, but there is a real self, 
and the error of metaphysicism cannot be overcome by denying the 
existence of the self but by explaining its true nature. 

III. IDEAS, THE ETERNAL TYPES OF THINGS. 

Prof. F. Max Muller combines his theory of the self with a 
Christianised version of Plato's doctrine of ideas as seen in the 
light of mediaeval Realism : 

"Behind all things lies the thought or the idea. If there are rational thoughts 
in nature there must be a rational thinker. Behind all trees, oaks, birches, pines 
lies the thought, the idea, the form, the word, the logos of a tree. One can never 
see a tree, one sees only an oak, a birch, a pine, never a tree ! But the thought, 
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or the idea of the tree confronts us in all trees as realised and multiplied. The 
same is true of all things. No one has ever seen an animal, a man, a dog, but only 
a St. Bernard, a greyhound, a beagle, and closely considered not even these. What 
is the constant, the ever returning in dogs, that by which they all resemble one an- 
other, the invisible form in which they all are cast ? That is the thought, the idea 
the logos of dog. Now, is there a thought without a thinker ? 

' ' Where do we have a tree except in our conception ? And what do concep- 
tions consist of, if not of our sensations ; and these sensations, imperfect though 
they are, exist only in us, for us, through us. The perceived object itself is and 
remains to us outside, transcendent, thing in itself — everything else is our work.' 

In another passage the Professor declares, closely following 
Schopenhauer's 1 argument, against the doctrine of evolution : 
"Every species represents an act of will, a thought," and he 
adds, to indicate that every species is rigid, "An diesem Gedanken 
kann nicht geruttelt werden, so nahe auch oft die Versuchung 
liegt." 

Prof. F. Max Muller would allow us to doubt all the articles of 
faith in religion but one. He says : "One fundamental article must 
remain. There is a thinker and a governor in the world. " 

This is a strange mixture of Realism, Nominalism, Schopen- 
hauerianism, Platonism, Paleyism, and what not. 

In the dictionary we can group words, we can classify them 
in categories and no one is allowed to take away an iota from a 
word ; but in reality the types of things fluctuate. The baby, the 
child, the youth, the man, are quite definite types of different ages, 
and no one can be allowed to mix them up. That is a good rule 
for a grammar lesson, but in practical life we find them changing 
from one into the other in spite of Prof. F. Max Muller's protest. 
The same continuity holds good in the distinction between genus 
and species. The dog is a species of animal, and the poodle is a 
species of dog. He who knows something about dogs will be able 
to enumerate a goodly number of poodle-species. Why we should 
see the lower species only, as Prof. F. Max Muller declares, and 
not the genus to which it belongs, is a mystery which I suppose 



1 Schopenhauer was a bitter enemy of the doctrine of evolution and ridiculed 
Lamarck severely for having propounded it. That was before the days of Darwin. 
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means that the concrete dog only is seen, but the generalised con- 
cept dog is thought and not seen. 

The truth is we do see a dog in every poodle, as well as in 
every St. Bernard, in every beagle, and in every greyhound. The 
type dog is fully and completely in every genuine dog. It is true 
that the idea dog, as a concept, is our own work ; but a general 
idea is not an addition to the things but an abstraction from our 
perceptions. It is a mental symbol expressed by a sound which 
signifies the general features of a number of sensations. The genus 
dog is not more complex than the species poodle, it is simpler; 
the higher genus quadruped is still simpler, and the general term 
animal is the simplest of all. These concepts are not made by ad- 
ditions, but by omissions. The incidental features are dropped 
and the essential ones retained, but the more general is always con- 
tained in the less general ; the type is always present in the con- 
crete object from which it has been abstracted. The universal ex- 
ists in every one of its particular representations. 

What is the idea of a tree but a special form of thought, a com* 
bination of mental activities of a peculiar kind which represents 
certain objects of our experience? The idea of a tree is our con- 
cept, but is the tree in our conception alone and nowhere else ? 
Certainly not. The concept tree is alone in our conception, but 
the tree is outside ; the tree is that which the concept of a tree has 
been invented to signify. Ludwig Noir6 argues well in favor of the 
theory that man alone, being a speaking animal, can conceive the 
idea of a tree ; no animal is in possession of ideas. But Noire would 
scarcely have denied that for that reason animals can see trees. 

That the objects of our sense-perceptions remain outside is 
true ; none will deny that, but they are for that reason not tran- 
scendent in the philosophical sense of the word ; they do not re- 
main unknown and unknowable. They are not things in them- 
selves in the Kantian sense. The idea of a tree, if it be a correct 
conception and appropriate representation of the object in question" 
constitutes our knowledge of the tree. For what is knowledge if 
not correct representation. 
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REASON. 



Prof. F. Max Muller regards it as obvious that "we can as lit- 
tle go beyond the horizon of our senses as we can jump out of our 
skin." He makes this statement to prove the limits, not of the 
senses, but of our understanding and reason. Everybody knows ; 
that the senses have limits, but as it is difficult to understand what 
the limits of reason are, the Professor declares that reason is noth- 
ing but addition and subtraction, and, pillorying the exaggerated 
reverence in which reason is frequently held, he adds: "When 
people, even philosophers, speak of reason as if it were a jewel 
" which could be placed in the drawer of the human cranium, they 
"are myth-mongers and nothing else." Arguing from Locke's fa- 
mous dictum that there is nothing in our intellect which has not 
before been in our senses, F. Max Muller concludes that in spite of 
the extensions of our horizon by addition and subtraction we feel 
everywhere our limitedness, our ignorance, which, considering the 
limitedness of our senses (these prison walls in which the self is 
confined), cannot be otherwise. 

Now it is true that our senses are limited, but it is not true 
that reason is limited. 

Reason, by the bye, is not addition and subtraction, but any 
purely formal operation, especially combining and separating. Ad- 
dition and subtraction is one particular kind of reason, viz. , arith- 
metical ratiocination, it is a quantitative combination and separa- 
tion, but there are also qualitative combinations and separations 
which do not result in sums, but in new products. The composite 
memory-picture, or concept, of a tree, for instance, is not a mere 
addition of several sensations in which every single impression re- 
mains intact, but a fusion in which the particular features are 
blurred and that which ia common in all of them, the type of a 
tree becomes prominent and distinct. The concept of a tree is 
something novel in the domain of sentiency. It is not contained 
in its several sensations, but is as new as a new-born baby, and 
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must be regarded as a new person in society. The rise of concepts 
is not a miracle, but it is the necessary result of a combination. 

While I gladly grant that Reason is a very simple operation, 
— analysed in its simplest functions, it is nothing but a combining 
and separating, — I cannot approve of Prof. F. Max Midler's deroga- 
tory remarks concerning Reason. To be sure Reason is not a jewel 
that can be locked up in a drawer, but it is much more than a 
jewel ; Reason is not a lamp, lit in the brain ; it is much more than 
a lamp, it is all the intellectual light we have ; Reason is not a god- 
dess to be worshipped by the mob (as proposed during the French 
Revolution) ; Reason is much more than a goddess. There is no 
need of showing contempt for anything because it is simple. Rea- 
son is the more wonderful the simpler it is, and the feats of Reason 
are not less important because they are as plain as daylight, obvi- 
-ous in their truth, transparent as glass, and as unlimited as are the 
operations of counting and measuring. 

Reason can indeed go beyond the horizon of our senses and 
our comprehension can, after all, fly on the wings of Reason into 
-spheres that will remain forever inaccessible to our senses. Does 
Prof. F. Max Muller not know of the discovery of Neptune, the ex- 
istence of which was positively known to Leverrier, even before 
Galle directed his telescope to the place where the planet had been 
calculated to be? Is that not a going beyond the horizon of our 
senses? 

Prof. F. Max Muller has frequently uttered disparaging re- 
marks concerning the reverence people show for Reason, but he 
himself assumes always a worshipful attitude when speaking of the 
Logos. What difference is there between Logos and Reason, ex- 
cept that the former is Greek, the latter Latin? The former slipped 
into the New Testament, the latter into the terminology of philoso- 
phy and of common speech ; the former has thus become a theo- 
logical expression, the latter the party cry of Liberals. Shall we 
denounce Reason as ungodly and sing hymns to the divine Logos? 
Let us be fair and recognise the truth wherever it is, and let us 
boldly acknowledge that the Logos that was in the beginning, the 
Logos that is eternal and omnipresent, is simply combination and 
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separation ; or, as Prof. F. Max Muller would have it, addition 
and subtraction. But if the Logos is so simple, let us beware lest 
we have a contempt for it. Its simplicity does not make it less di- 
vine, but is only one more reason to glory in its divinity. 



FORMS IN THEMSELVES, NOT THINGS IN THEMSELVES. 

Kant was a great philosopher, but his idea of the unknowable- 
ness of things in themselves is, after all, a great error, based upon 
the argument that purely formal thought, being a priori, is purely 
ideal. Kant's misconception originates by unconsciously identify- 
ing the terms "ideal" with "subjective." Every thinking being 
can construct in his own mind the mathematical laws that govern 
the motions of stars ; hence Kant concludes that the mind dictates 
these purely subjective laws to the objective world ; it is so con- 
structed that it cannot help contemplating the world as being in 
time and space and as being subject to the categories of Reason, 
especially the necessary connexion of events, called causation. If 
form were a mode of thinking only and not a quality of the objec- 
tive world, then of course, the objective world would be unknow- 
able and we could never know what things are in themselves. But 
if formal thought is only one special case of form that finds its 
analogies everywhere in the world ; if the congruence of the laws of 
purely formal thought with the purely formal laws of nature, is the 
result of a sameness of operation in two different spheres, then the 
things are knowable and there is no cause for despairing of reason 
and its applicability to nature. 

The conception of things in themselves is a materialistic con- 
ception of the problem ; the very term is misleading. That which 
constitutes the suchness of a thing, its peculiar character is its 
form and nothing thingish, nothing that has anything to do with 
matter or substance of any kind. Therefore the thing in itself, the 
self of the thing can, properly conceived, mean only the form of 
the thing ; and the form of the thing is its type, its logos, its nou- 
menon, and here we agree with Prof. F. Max Miiller's recognition 
of the eternity of all the logoi. The forms of things exist not only 
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in and with the things in which they are actualised, but are eternal 
types ; they constitute a superreal reality, a supercosmic order of 
things, a supernatural nature of existence ; they are the absolute 
that governs all relations, the uncreated that shapes all things, the 
unconditioned that conditions every event, every action, every 
being. 

The forms of existence are not single entities ; they are not 
separate, so that one can not change into another. They consti- 
tute one continuous system and admit very well of evolution from 
lower simple types to higher and ever higher types. Nor can we 
say that the eternal logoi, or ideas are products ; they are not as 
Prof. F. Max Miiller claims, Machwerk manufactured by a Macher, 
a manufacturer. They are not creatures, they are uncreated. They 
are not made by God, they are God themselves. The ancient Chris- 
tian dogmatists denied that the logos is a manufacture ; to them 
the logos was uncreated, but (as they expressed it) was the only 
begotten son born of the Father from eternity and equal to Him in 
divinity. 

The world of forms is not chaotic, but definite and determined. 
We can imagine all kinds of forms, but those forms which are pos- 
sible are limited according to law. The first instance of the deter- 
minedness of form is found in the chemical elements which are very 
limited in number. The chances of divergency increase in the 
spreading branches and higher complications of the tree of life, 
but they too are limited in their possibilities to definite types, and 
the laws of life are rigid according to the law of causation. In the 
highest sphere of life when reason appears incarnated in speech, 
we are again confronted with definite laws of rational action, re- 
sulting finally in a clear conception of life and its aims which will 
naturally find expression in moral endeavor. Whatever things or 
beings originate, they are always mere realisations of the eternal 
order of the universe. All creation is, in this sense, an actualisa- 
tion of possible types. Every invention is (as the word indicates) 
a finding out of a form which existed from all eternity as a pos- 
sible combination, viz. , as a form itself, only that it had not as yet 
been known. 
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The watch, the steam engine, the dynamo, are forms of exist- 
ence which as pure forms are eternal types that must be discovered 
if they are to be actualised in concrete existence ; and in this 
sense they are indeed as Prof. F. Max Mflller says, within the 
things, behind them, and above them. The difference between 
Prof. F. Max Miiller's view of things in themselves, and this view 
of forms in themselves, is simply this, that the former is tinged 
with metaphysicism and mysticism, while the latter is both anti- 
metaphysical and antimystical. 

THE SELF OF MAN. 

Having seen that the selves of things are not metaphysical es- 
sences or entities, but consist in the forms that constitute their 
type and condition their suchness, we are naturally led to the con- 
clusion that man's self also is the form of his being; and there is 
nothing that can be adduced to contradict this proposition. 

Personality, says the Buddhist philosopher, is name and form ; 
and the continuity of life, according to the maturest results of phys- 
iology and psychology, is conditioned by a preservation of form. 
The continuity of a man's personality is based upon his memory 
and memory is the psychical aspect of a preservation of cerebral 
structures. Hence we can justly say that every man is a certain 
form realised in a bodily incarnation. The material of which this 
form is composed is constantly replaced by new material, and in- 
dispensable though it be for bodily appearance, it is yet of merely 
incidental significance. In other words, we are not what we eat, 
but we are the form into which the food we eat is moulded. 

Man's personality is based upon a preservation of form. The 
form of our organs of sense, our brain-structures, our life-mem- 
ories is that which continues while the matter and the energy which 
we use pass through the system of our body in a constant and 
rapid transit. We may say that matter assumes a certain shape, 
but it is more correct to say that a certain shape assimilates a cer- 
tain amount of matter. At any rate, a man is as little the matter 
of which his body consists, as ideas are the ink in which the words 
that express them are written. Nor is man the breath (or HaucK) 
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which passes through his lungs. Not even the feelings qua feelings 
can be said to be the properly human of man. Every animal, even 
every amoeba is sentient, it is possessed of feeling. Human senti- 
ments are definite forms of feeling. 

Everywhere form is the essential feature that makes a thing 
what it is, and even sentiency such as it obtains in living creatures 
as a characteristic feature of animal-life must be due to a definite 
form of organisation. 

The doctrine of self is, to Prof. F. Max Muller, the corner- 
stone of all religion and the essence of all philosophy, but when he 
enters the field of ethics the tables are turned, and the self is dis- 
missed. He says : 

"At any rate, we agree that everything that is done from love of God and our 
neighbor is good ; everything that is done from a seeking of self is bad." 

Prof. F. Max Mfiller's theory of self serves him only as a phil- 
osophical comfort for the lovers of self, but finds no application in 
ethics. 

Self-seeking is wrong, as we all agree, — except such philoso- 
phers as Nietsche and Steiner; and yet in a certain sense self- 
seeking is not wrong. Indeed, the preservation of self and its 
further evolution to higher stages is a duty. Professor F. Max 
Mfiller's self, being the same forever and aye, cannot grow, but the 
real self (that which, according to Professor F. Max Muller, is only 
the phenomenal self), the totality of soul-forms of man, can by new 
insight acquire new features ; it can degenerate, but it can also im- 
prove and be added to. And in this sense ethics is a seeking of 
self ; it is self-culture, but all self-culture is simply the realisation 
of the eternal pattern of perfection. 

The type of a rational being is an eternal form of existence 
which can be realised in life. That which constitutes the humanity 
of man is not a feature which descended upon him from brute an- 
cestors. The ape lacks rationality, and in this sense I can frankly 
agree with Prof. F. Max Muller in his objections to certain one- 
sided assertions of naturalists. That something which begot the 
humanity of man is the eternal Reason, the Logos, the Rationality 
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that was developed in his soul when he began to systematise his 
experiences. Man's begetter, in this sense, is not his brute pro- 
genitor, but the eternal order of the universe, which naturally and 
appropriately, and indeed justly and most beautifully, is symbol- 
ised under the allegory of a divine Father. 

* 

We have touched upon the salient features of the problem of 
self, and have only to indicate in conclusion that all the religious 
and moral aspirations of man receive in this solution, as offered by 
the Philosophy of Form, a more exact and scientific explanation. 
The immortality of the soul appears in a new light, the idea of God 
is purified of paganism and mythology -, 1 and the moral code, espe- 
cially the apparently anti-natural ideal of universal good will — in- 
cluding the love of enemies — is found to be rooted in the eternal 
conditions of existence. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

It is not a habit of mine to write postscripts, but I have a re- 
mark to make which does not properly belong to the subject mat- 
ter of this article. 

Prof. F. Max M filler expresses a desire to know " what the 
origin may be of the old proverb, 'much cry and little wool,' which 
is heard so frequently in England." He continues : "At last I dis- 
covered that there is a second line to it, viz., 'As the Devil said 
"when he shore the sow,' for there was in that operation much cry 
" and little wool on the part of the sow, but only bristles." In re- 
ply to Prof. F. Max Mfiller's question I have to say : The proverb 
is originally German, "Vie/ Geschrei und wenig Wolle" and the 
word Geschrei stands for Geschererei, or shearing. There are a great 
number of similar Low-German sayings which have by a change of 
dialect ceased to be understood in their original form and are now 
current in a perverted version. As analogous cases that fall in the 
same category and may be of interest, are the proverbs, " Zu nacht- 



1 The problem of the idea of God is treated in the current number of The Open 
Court, October, 1897. 
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schlafender Zeit," which means literally "at night sleeping time," 
while the original form nachtschlafende tiet, means "night sleeping 
people," the word tiet being the same word as Diet — people, from 
which dietisch or deutsch, i. e., "the people's language," has been 
derived. Another similar perversion is found in the proverb "sein 
Schafchen ins Trockene bringen," literally to " bring one's little sheep 
into the dry," i. e., to shore, but the Low-German form, Schepken, 
means "little ship." Finally, we may mention the German chess 
term, Ldufer, for bishop, which means literally "runner," but is 
a perversion from Lepel, spoon. The Saxon peasants called the 
bishops "spoons" because they were commonly carved, like spoons, 
in imitation of a bishop's mitre. 

Editor. 



